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War is very fatiguing and materialising and (to coin a word) 
physicalising. [1t benumbs and hardens and deadens the soul— 
at any rate, after a time .. . lt uses up and does little to 
create. It induces an unthinking fatalism. Indeed, it en- 
courages the suppression of thought .. . And yet that is no 
sooner out of one’s pen than memories spring up of men 
saying, “It makes one think.” There was, of course, and tn 
the nature of things, religious reaction fur and wide to the 
tremendous environment of war. There were few who by its 
pressure did not feel impelled towards God and towards 
dependence upon Him. 


Nevinne "annor. in the Christian News-Letter, November 22, 1939. 
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THE PADRE'S INNINGS 


Thy {ERE are few people: to-day who feel 
that there is anything glorious about 
war. A soldier said recently to a Toc H 
padre, " It's a — dirty business, but we have 
got to go through with it.’ The man’s atti- 
de is typical of many. Such men are 
sickened when sentimentalists talk of them as 
spiritual crusaders. They sec no way of 
avoiding the struggle but many of them re- 
gard it as bl: asphemy when thev are told that 
they arc engaged in a Holy War. I believe 
this to be a tribute to their sanity. When the 
last war cnded we tried to rebuild the world 
on the old rotten foundations. As a result the 
so-called Peace callapsed. "This was inevitable 
since is was jerry-built. So once again we 
journey through the great tribulation. 

There is no Tod hope for thc future unless 
we recognise that this is God's world, and 
that we do as we like in it at our peril. This 
is the most important fact of life whether we 
like it or not. The present world situation 
calls us to recognise that ‘ ‘Except the Lord 
build the house, they labour but in vain that 
build it.’ or already ask ‘ * Why does God 
allow the war One part of the answer is 
that strife is OL until God's will is done 
on earth by men. In His will only is our 
peace. He has so made the world that the 
lovcliest thing that can happen to men and 
nations is that His will should be done. 

As members of Toc H we are pledged to 
work for God's Kingdom in the wills of men. 
We do this as men who would fain be loyal 
citizens of that Kingdom. This loyalty de- 
mands from us the “duty of hard thinking. 
No amount of activity in ‘well doing can com- 
pensate for our refusal to face the challenge to 
fearless thinking which the war presents to 
all Christians. We must not talk and act as 
though the horror of war only became im- 


portant on September 1 when we were in- 
volved. Coloured peoples are as dear to God 
as white peoples, and for years China and 
Japan have been devastated by war and all its 
attendant evils. 

As Christian men we are members of a 
Community which cuts right across all boun- 
daries. There are Germans in that Com- 
munity—and Russians. They, like us, admit 
that their allegiance to God ranks above all 
other loyalties. They, like us, seek to be 
obedient to God in a sub-christian world. 
They, like us, have difficulty in discovering 
what God would have them do in any given 
situation. The problem that faces us all is 
how to work out our citizenship in the King- 
dom of Heaven whilst remaining worthy 
citizens of an earthly Kingdom. It is this 
dilemma which results in men whose citizen- 
ship is in heaven fighting cach other here 
upon earth. 

What then can we do? We must acknow- 
ledge our share in the responsibility for the 
corporate sin which has resulted in war. We 
must accept uncomplainingly our share in the 
retribution war brings. And in the midst of 
the squalor and filth of war. we must bear 
witness to that Kingdom which ruleth over 
all. Some marks of the Divine Community 
are recognisable by all. There is no room in 
it for hatred or lying or sclf-righteousness. 
We are called to be faithful to what we feel 
to be the Will of God rather than cocksure 
that we alone are sceing clearly. In 1917 I 
used some German prisoners in France to 
help to repair a concert room for the men of 
the battalion to which I was attached. One 
of them was in training for the Roman priest- 
hood at the outbreak of war. I asked him 

“Do vou pray for victory? " He replied “I 
pray that God will do as seems best to Him 
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for my Fatherland.’ There was no hatred 
there, no certainty of what God's will would 
be, just a desire that, in spite of all, that will 
should be done. 

Most Christians to-day are agreed that war 
is unchristian. Many are prepared in certain 
circumstances to fight. Others feel that they 
cannot be associated with war and therefore 
they contract out. The law of this country 
makes such a course possible. Cynical people 
point with derision to the lack of agreement 
amongst Christians upon the question of war. 
We need not be dismayed by this. We have 


made. As individuals and in communities we 
must go on seeking to know the Will of God. 
We must avoid the sclf-righteousness which 
behaves as though we alone are being loyal 
to God. We must avoid still more any facile 
claim of martyrdom if we are called upon to 
suffer for our view of the truth. We who are 
of the Kingdom must demonstrate to men 
that in the presence of our differences we can 
witness humbly to a new and better spirit. 
We must allow nothing to break our kinship 
with friend and foe. Above all in these diffi- 
cult days we ought to pray that we mav 


become more sensitive to God. Then shall we 
become more sensitive to the pains and sor- 
rows of others and more wise in knowing 
how to help and heal. HERBERT LEGGATE. 


to recognise this lack of agreement and to 
remember also that war is not the only evil 
in face of which we are divided. In spite of 
these divisions a Christian witness can be 


IN THE SERVICE OF TRUTH 


The Rising Tide: The tide of hatred begins visibly to rise as the methods of war and its 


human suffering grow more plain. Propaganda—not only on one side—is busy rousing the 
passions of men, and it will be more and morc difficult for the Christian mind to keep its 
balance in the storm. We must now help each other to ^ Think fairly ' and ^ Love widelv.' 

Helps to Thinking: One Toc H Padre, for instance, has got all the units in a District to 
mect together in alternate weeks to hear and discuss talks on ‘ Hitler's Germany," ** Peace 
Plans," etc., and finds it well worth while. “ The response," he says, " 
the discussion quite hectic.” 

We remind our readers again of the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, of which a score 
are now published (Price 3d. each). We undertook last month to supply a list of these, with 
some notes suggesting which were most useful for private reading, corporate study or dis- 
cussion in units. Apply to the Registrar, Toc H Mark XVI, High Street, Swindon. 

Headquarters (when it gets time to think and read a bit) is also preparing a list of some 
big subjects worth discussing now, with notes to help discussion. 


HOW DO WE STAND? 


Toc H is facing new and vital expenditure in war-time, not blindly, but adventurously. 
How do we stand? In the financial year just ended, apart from the" War, we reduced our 
expenditure by about /5,500. But—and this is the serious thing—income has fallen by the 
like amount. Donations are £3,000 less, Builders gave us {500 less, and Branch and Group 
contributions fell by £1,500. We ended the year with a deficit of about £1,200. Further 
economies have since been made, Headquarters is working with a nucleus staff under con- 
siderable pressure, and Area after Area is gallantly tackling the conduct of its own affairs. 
But we cannot fight a war by cutting down. Either we must leave work undone which is 
essentially Toc H’s own, or we must find the resources to finance the plant and the men 
needed. The family’s own nced for staff must give way and only a few ` Regional ' officers 
can be maintained. Many members have been torn up by the roots and all of us have extra 
calls upon us, but despite these difficulties it is most important that members and_ units 
should steadily resolve to maintain their contributions right up to the pre-war level. It will 
be hard work. It can be done. 
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is considerable and 


THE TOC H WAR-CHEST 
To all Members and Friends! 


Contrary to the expectations of many, Toc H, after twelve weeks of war, is vigorously 
pursuing a large number of its pre-war activities. This is splendid. 

Equally splendid is the fact that in hundreds of places, where war conditions have produced 
a crop of new and urgent community needs, Toc H has risen to the occasion and is already 
doing its bit towards meeting those needs. 

There are already upwards of 200 “Little Talbot Houses” offering homes from home 
to the Services, munition workers and evacuces. Many of these are being financed by the 
local community through the initiative of Toc H. Some of them now need, and more will 
need, paid staffing by Toc H. 

In addition, the following tasks face us:— 

(1) The extension of Tubby's work in the Orkneys is held up for want of money. Only 

Toc H is at work in this most northerly place. 

(2) We have already four new “ Talbot Houses” and plans for three others are in an 

advanced stage. These undertakings are based on faith that money will come. 

(3) Twelve Marks are so placed that they have an essential war job to do. They cannot 

be certain of not running at a loss, as demand for hostel accommodation is on the 
decline, Can we afford to keep them open? 

(4) l'he national concern about boys leaving school and too young for the Services is likely 

to demand the full-time of one Toc H man—and his pay. 

(5) We expect shortly to be at work with the B.E.F. We have no funds available for this. 

Our pre-war staff has been cut by half, but more men with the right gifts will be needed 
to meet these new and urgent demands. This cannot be done unless we all continue to 
contribute generously to the Family Purse. More than ever is needed. 


Two urgent Questions 


|. Are you sending a regular contribution to the war effort of Toc H? Give quickly, 
and regularly. No sum is too small—or too big. 

2. Do your own friends know of our need and their opportunity to help? The time 
for talse modesty about the work of Toc H is over. You need not hesitate now to ask the 
help ot friend or stranger—for the goal of their gifts is not the mere building of Toc H 
itself, but the national service which Toc H, if thus supported, can do immediately and 
do well. We face outward now to our task, and we cannot do it without ‘ outside ' help. 


A ' VVar Chest’ for all 

Shillings, sixpences and pence will come readily if we believe in our task and are outright 
with ourselves and our friends. To help the collection of small sums, which may add up to 
a grand total, we are now providing a simple device. A neat, small moncy-box, labelled with 
Toc H War Cuzsr and a brief explanation of its purpose, will be supplied, free, to anyone 
who will use it. We want to get these widely spread to people of good will before Christmas. 
A first short, sharp campaign to furnish the war chest by this means should be over by mid- 
January. "Then we hope the boxes mav be replenished by continued effort spread over a 
longer period. 

The boxes are being got ready with all possible speed, and every unit will be receiving soon 
detailed instructions about their use. We want to know, first whether the unit will take part 
in the scheme—and we hope for a universal “ Yes." Secondly, how many individual mem- 
bers will be prepared to take boxes themselves or to place one or more with friends of 
goodwill. The boxes will be sent out. packed flat and with a gummed printed label ready 
to attach, by the Registrar, Toc H Mark XVI. High Street, Swindon. 
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THE ENEMY'S FACE—Il. A Christmas Piece. 


The prayer of Ajax in the dire extremity of (he Greeks at Troy was for light that he might see his 


enemy's face. It is a noble prayer. 


IRST impressions are not always decep- 
tive. I set foot in Germany for the first 
time in the late Summer of 1905. The scene 
was Berlin, the period was the height of what 
Germans now call the '' Kaiser-time." My 
first impressions still go to prove that things 
have not changed at the heart of Prussia 
nearly so much as many pcople suppose in the 
quarter-century and more, and under the two 
different systems of government, since then. 
Among immediate impressions were those 
of an orderliness and thoroughness, ad- 
mirable but often irksome to a casual English- 
man; of iron discipline, rising to harshness 
at any moment, on the one hand, and un- 
blushing sentiment, which sometimes made 
a reticent islander feel ‘a bit awkward,’ on 
the other; of continual, restless questionings 
in private minds and a baftling absence of 
public criticism; of a constant sense of fear in 
the background and, under a rather bois- 
terous exterior, a melancholy which the Ger- 
mans call ' Sehnsucht’—a longing for some- 
thing you once had or will never have—which 
made life harder than it 1s mcant to be. 

All these features seemed to mark what is 
now once more “the enemy's face.” If the 
portrait I am trying to sketch is to be at all 
true to life, some hard and ugly lines will 
have to be traced. But let them wait until 
another month at least. For now “the time 
draws near the birth of Christ,” and at Christ- 
mas we love to see the best that is in every 
man, relation, friend and stranger alike. The 
earliest impression of all, almost overwhelm- 
ing at the first opening of the door of the 
German house which for the next year was 
to be my home, was of welcome and open- 
heartcdness, a warm family affection which 
has never failed me from that night to this. 
It has outlived one bitter war, it will outlive 
another. It will not alter so long as any of 
us, on that side or on this, remain. 

* * * * 

"This was no ordinary day, though it had 

begun with the usual routine. Soon after 
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What other prayer should be England's now 


J. ^. Cramp, 1914. 


6 a.m. Í had drunk coffee with the old Doctor 
—my ' German father’ as he already called 
himself after three months. Spruce as always 
—with his short black beard combed down 
the middle, his ` Kaiser ' moustache brushed 
up stiffly, his spotless glazed shirt-cufls show- 
ing their regulation two inches—he had en- 
tered his consulting-room on the stroke of 
seven to greet his first patient. We had 
shaken hands (as one always did with every 
member of the tamily, every time one came 
in or went out) but exchanged few words: 
rolls dipped in the coffee cup require 
maneeuvring and hinder conversation. He 
left me with the morning paper. solid ‘ Tante 
Voss, for to-day I was in no hurry. Nor- 
mally my first lecture at the University, half- 
an-hour’s tram-ride away, began at 7.15 and 
lasted till g a.m., but this was vacation-time 
for a few days. My ‘German mother,’ off to 
the market with Anna, the maid, looked into 
the room and shook hands. © Fitz will he 
ready at 10 o'clock," she said." See that you 
aren't late.” She wagged a playful finger at 
me and departed. Germany rises. betimes, 
works hard and is punctual to the minute. 
And now it was ro o'clock and the old man 
was ready for his day off. In a few minutes 
his stocky figure was enclosed in a Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers; he wore a neat 
cloth cap and kid gloves. Every week, rain 
or shine, he took such a day off, and on one 
other evening he sweated hard at his Turn- 
verein in gymnastic exercises with elderly 
men as portly and distinguished as himself. 
Nothing was allowed to stand in the way of 
these relaxations. They were high pleasure 
to him, but, in the characteristic German 
way, they were first and foremost a sacred 
duty—they kept him fit for his work. His 
young daughter, Hildegard. and I always 
went with him. He gave us no choice or 
excusc— Hier herrscht Disciplin ” (here dis- 
cipline rules). he would say if wc pleaded a 
cold or another engagement. With a couple 
of brown bread sandwiches in our pockets we 


started off, usually on bicycles, and were not 
back till near supper-time. We covered long 
distances, sometimes protesting, but un- 
heeded. But it was grand fun. 

To-day, with deep snow on the ground, we 
went on foot. Treff, the great brown dog, 
and the Professor, a well-known sculptor and 
a fierce Pan-German, joined the party: both 
were excellent friends of minc. “ Wander- 
ing" is in the German blood. It is often 
accompanicd with music, invariably (in those 
days) with beer. We took a suburban train 
to the edge of the forest. We tramped 
through the snow under giant pines, brushed 
our way through the heavily-laden smaller 
trees, and stood on a glistening slope over- 
looking the frozen expanse of the Havel 
water. 

At noon we unwrapped our sandwiches on 
a heavy, scrubbed table in a little guesthouse 
and drank long glasses of amber beer. A 
forester in grey and green uniform, his gun 
between his knecs, his spotted hound beside 
him, atc enormously at the next table. Which 
done, he called for more beer, unhooked a 
zither from the wall above him and played 
with huge fingers and astonishing tenderness 
"A Rose is sprung from Jesse’s tender stem." 
For, after all, was this not Christmas Evc? 

The golden winter sun rode down the sky 
as we turned our backs to it and our faces 
towards home; our shadows, long and in- 
tensely bluc. moved before us over the giow- 
ing gold of the snow. At dusk we joined the 
ladies, a large table-full of them, in the forest 
restaurant of Hundekechle (the Hound’s 
Throat) and lingered over their ‘ Kaffe- 
Klatsch, the ‘coffce-gossip,’ amusing and long- 
winded by turns, which is beloved of Ger- 
man housewives in good times. The after- 
math of sunset gleamed on the ice of the little 
lake below us and one star was set in the 
darkening forehead of the sky. The con- 
tinuous swishing of skates and the laughter 
of skaters filled the gaps in our own cheerful 
din. 

I was glad of coffee and creamy cakes and 
casual chatter, for conversation on our walk 
had been, as usual, mostly 'instructive.' 
There had been a long debate (I didn't start 


it) about German and English poetry. I said 
that Mörike only got near Keats once. The 
Professor declaimed ‘ Orplid’ and I tried to 
remember ‘The Nightingale’; my tags of 
Wordsworth were swamped in a whole ballad 
of Schiller. They knew their authors and 
they bore me down with loud voices. Then 
the two older men fell to politics and left me 
behind with Hildegard. The Professor 
brought out of his pocket a silver medallion 
of Bismarck he had just modelled and waxed 
loud over his hero—" A colossal chap! 

Prussia is dike that! "—I heard his voice 
booming among the trces in front. Walking 
is good for the body, discussion sharpens the 
mind, poetry feeds the soul. Body, mind and 
soul—Germany needs complete men, as good 
as any in the past. How very often did the 
old Doctor quote Goethe's sentence to me— 
“ What thou hast from thy fathers, earn it in 
order to inherit it"! The doctrine that all 
the time, even in our pleasures, we must bc 
fitting ourselves for the service of the nation, 
is no invention of Adolf Hitler’s. It ruled 
in our household in the '* Kaiser-time.”’ 

p 3 * x 

The streets of our suburb of Berlin, so 
orderly and harshly-businesslike on ordinary 
evenings, were transfigured as we walked 
home. All along the pavement edge, between 
banks of swept snow, stood little fir-trees, 
some two feet, some ten feet high, for sale. 
The air was rich with the resinous scent of a 
forest. The shops, full of sausages and cakes 
and toys, were brilliantly lighted and full of 
jolly customers. Hundreds of windows were 
golden with candle-light. In manv the Tree 
was visible, glistening with coloured glass 
balls and silver ‘angel's hair? We hurried 
upstairs to the decoration of our own. 

An hour later we were waiting for supper. 
In the drawing-room, the company of rela- 
tions sat stiffly on their chairs, with mugs of 
beer on their knees. All the ladies wore kid 
gloves; Aunt Triidchen, very Victorianly 
dressed, displayed a brand-new pair of yellow 
ones, clasped round the handle of her mug. 
Peter was there on Christmas leave from 
Bromberg in Poland (he fell in action not far 
from there ten years later), in the blue frock 
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coat and high collar of an Infantry officer: 
German officers, unlike our own, were very 
rarely seen in mufti. The civilians among us 
were scarcely less formal, for all of us, my- 
self included, wore tightly-buttoned black 
frock-coats. We may have looked rather 
like the cast of The Importance of being 
Ernest, but: we were unaware of it. Our 
minds, behind polite chat, were really fo- 
cused on the table laden with good food, 
seen through folding doors, in the next room. 
Very soon we were busy round it—carp 
boiled in beer (a Christmas dish which can’t 
hold 2 candle to our roast turkey), roast hare 
all stuck with almonds, all manner of cold 
meats to fill the crannies, 'pepper-cakes;' 


gingerbread fashioned like little men, marzi- ` 


pan and such, and, for good drink, ice-cold 
Rhine wine and Kümmel with our coffee. 
and then back to the beer which would flow 
steadily and gently tll the departure of the 
guests well after midnight. 

We supped by the light of the Tree's many 
candles, soft dim light casting warm shadows 
and giving a grotesque turn to genial and 
familiar faces. We rose, well fed, and 
gathered round this centre-picce of German 
Christmas, used in the worship of their most 
distant ancestors, restored again (the story 
gocs) by Martin Luther, who, charmed by the 
twinkle of stars between the branches as he 
walked in the forest one night, brought home 
the Tree, with candles for stars, to the child- 
heart of the German people for always. The 
painter Fritz Krause, a merry little man. 
struck up the piano in the next room—dAch, 
Tannenbaum!—' Fir-tree, fir-tree, how faith- 
ful are thv leaves! ", the universal praise of 
the tree (to the tune which English Com- 


munists have, rather ludicrously, pinched for 


“The Red Flag’!). And we all burst out 
singing. Hans, the student, from his corner, 
began a profane parody of the second verse, 
but the old Desctor bristled at once and the 
parody died. For it was semi-solemn ritual. 

For a minute or two at the end the piano 
felt its wav through snatches of "I had a 
comrade ” and “ Hedge-rose red" unti] it 
touched the loveliest song of the Holy Night 
—' Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht? And again 


we sang. I knew mv friends well; like most 
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professional people in Berlin they were proud 
to call themselves ' free-thinkers, and I had 
heard nothing but scorn o£ the Church in this 
house and some gross, unmcaning blasphe- 
mies, But the sentiment of Christmas over- 
whelmed them. ‘ Darling Child with curly 
hair, sleep in Heavenly rest," they sang from 
their hearts; tears ran down the checks of that 
tough old woman, Aunt Trüdchen. 

It took Anna, the maid, with a tray of 
glasses to bring us out of this soft mood. 
Everybody drank to everybody, including 
Anna, with jokes and compliments, the men 
clicking their heels and bowing stiffly in the 
best Prussian manner which was second 
nature. And after that came the ' share-out ' 
of Christmas presents, piled round the roots 
of the tree. Mine, with its charming inscrip- 
uon, stands in my bookshelf to this day. 

And after that—musical chairs or charades? 
No. we returned to our places round the 
supper-table, which, in the absence of an 
English fireplace, is the focus of a German 
family. The food was cleared, the drinks re- 
mained, cigars were lit. Stories were told, 
Hildegard was teased, there was much 
laughter. And then came the expected 
moment for Uncle Hans, the beloved school- 
master, with a magnificent head like a lion, 
who sat at the head of the table. Last Sun- 
day he had described the scene when he 
served his gun in the Siege of Paris in '7o, but 
to-night his turn was to be more heroic than 
that. For a long time he had been trans- 
lating Homer (I treasure the copy he gave me 
later, with Fritz Krause’s drawings in it), and 
now he drew the latest book of the Odyssey, 
in his beautiful handwriting, out of his breast 
pocket. We refilled our glasses and settled 
down before he began to roll out the German 
hexameters in his rich, deep voice. The 
company sat on for the next half-hour rapt in 
attention. Peter’s cigar went out and he 
daren’t relight it; the eld Doctor beat time 
gently to the metre with his hand; Aunt 
Triidchen blinked violently once—she had 
caught her brother out on a point of gram- 
mar. It may seem to some a strange Christ- 
mas treat—to us it was the high spot of the 
evening. 


Long after midnight distant bells rang 
through the frosty air as I lay in bed: some- 
where, from one of the rare Catholic churches 
of Berlin, people were coming out from the 
mass of Christmas night. In the street a 
reveller sang uncertainly, and neighbours still 
called * Happy Christmas’ to onc another, I 
looked back drowsily on the day—so much 


THE RETURN OF 


HE." draft’ had been in at 7 o'clock that 

morning clamouring for tea and toast, 
the speciality they had made their own in 
their three days’ stay at Westwater (that, of 
course, is not the name of the place). For an 
hour the trathc of cups and plates through the 
hatch between kitchen and canteen had been 
non-stop. The whole ground floor had been 
a din of voices and heavy boots. And then it 
had been " So long! " and “ Good-bye, the 
bovs won't ever forget ” . “Send my 
missus a linc—here's the address”... “ It’s 
been vrand here”... * Well write from 
France, you bet! " Handshakes and a last 
wave from the garden gate. And now the 
house was suddenly empty and still. 

Not really still, for Mrs. X was boiling a 
great cauldron of soup in the back kitchen 
and Miss Y was washing up a mountain of 
plates in the scullery, with a Toc H member 
wiping, and the doctor’s wife was scrubbing 
out the bath and her maid (tomorrow the 
róles would be reversed) was setting out the 
canteen counter with two other helpers. 
Someone clse was counting coppers in the 
tobacco stall and three more were dusting 
the lounge and the stairs. In other words 
one squad of the 117 women on the rota 
of the Toc H Services Club at Westwater 
was on its morning jobs. 

And the house wasn't really empty. In the 
canteen Sergeant Blinks sat at the bar on a 
steel cocktail chair, drinking, as usual, his 
morning cup of “the best coffee in West- 
water." As the only man wearing ribbons 
he was, as usual, spinning incredible yarns to 
three. bovs in battle dress about the War— 
meaning an old-fashioned affair in which he 
had plaved a part almost next to the Com- 


laughter and so much serious purpose, so 
much exercise of body and mind, so much 
sentiment and a few curiously mystic mo- 
ments, above all so much open-heartedness 
and unforgettable affection. These, then, 
are features (there are others) of "the 
enemy’s face.” 


be keeping Christmas in 1939? B. B. 


TALBOT HOUSE 


mander-in-Chief. In the corner behind him 
Corporal Jinks, just off guard, fitted himself 
into a blue plush seat (somehow snatched out 
of one of Messrs. Tilling's best 'buses), and 
was biung his pencil over a crossword. 

In the room across the passage two Lan- 
cashire R.E.’s, a Glasgow gunner, a signaller 
from Devon and a pair of very young and 
very hush-hush technicians were getting so 
hot over their respective football heroes that 
they didn’t really need the blazing fire be- 
fore which their sofa and deep armchairs 
were drawn up. The conservatory beyond 
was labelled * Whipsnade Old Boys’ Club’ 
and its shelves were decorated with absurd 
woolly lambs, teddy-bears, wooden Dobbins 
and most improbable fowl; its centre-piece 
was a palm, a shabby Tree of Knowledge, 
in a tub, guarded by a stuffed snake. In this 
Garden of Eden Adam stood alone, his steel 
‘battle-bowler’ on the back of his head. 
sunk in bitter-sweet recollection of the Eve 
he had left behind when he joined up. 
Through the glass walls of his Paradise Lost 
came thin Autumn sunshine and the mur- 
mur of the water which (as Genesis assures 
us), in flowing through the Garden, “ parted 
and became into four heads "—in this case 
each one supplying a hot and cold shower 
for the troops in the garden shed outside. 

In the next room a young soldier lay in a 
deep chair, sandbagged about with piles of 
Punch and Picture Post. He looked up from 
his reading as the door opened. “‘ Is Sister in 
yet? ", he asked shyly. "I'll fetch her—she 
only lives three doors away,” was the answer. 

‘Sister’ is not only sister of a member of, 
the Toc H staff but has hospital training and 
a medical practice. Two minutes later she 
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Dear enemy! how will you . 


a ee, 
ee ————— 
——À me 


EB mu ce 


was there and had led her patient upstairs to 
the tiny, spotless surgery. Two minutes after 
he said " Ow! " as he put both feet into a 
tub of very hot water, while she was pre- 
paring the dressings for his blisters. It is a 
big jump from a bank-stool into a new pair 
of Army boots, as many men now know. 
When he walked out again he was “feeling 
fine" and had promoted ‘Sister’ to 
` Matron.’ 

' The writing-room on that floor looked like 
the corner of an examination hall. At half-a- 
dozen little square tables men in uniform 
were writing for dear life or sucking thcir 
pens over a knotty question; none of them 
looked up when the door opened. The next 
room was less quiet, for Nobby has just 
opened the decisive game of 30r with a 
‘double-top’ and a couple of other very 
pretty darts. A glance at the Innkecper's 
Room, a slip of a place where public business 
is done and private problems shared. and 
then the Chapel had to be visited. There 
was not time for more than a glimpse of the 
altar, backed with painted scenes of Bethle- 
hem from the children’s corner of a local 
church, for the place had its congregation. 
not to be disturbed—a lad was thrashing out 
his home troubles with onc of the women 
helpers, who listened and argued gently with 
him. The ‘Upper Room” is not often idle. 

There were other rooms upstairs—the 
* Bridal Chamber,’ with three beds awaiting 
stray and stranded visitors; the bath-room, 
whose enormous popularity with the troops 
has now overflowed into a score of other 
bath-rooms put at their disposal bv private 
residents in neighbouring houscs. 

And so back to thc starting point. Ser- 
geant Blinks stood at the open door of the 
canteen, having the last word. “So I led 
the Jerrys back to camp—r4o of 'em—single- 
handed: they followed me like lambs. And 
thong xus 

His voice was blown away like chaff by a 
tornado. A new convoy had come in, a mile 
of lorries parked under the avenue outside. 
_The men had driven half the night and 
were gloriously hungry and thirsty. They 
streamed in till the canteen was packed and 
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from the passage outside rose a forest of 
hands and cries of “coffee for five here, 
Miss " and “ two morc soups! " 

The young soldiers, old habitués of the 
Club, made way for the newcomers. Corporal 
Jinks, anyway, was going on duty. As we 
walked away together he said, " That’s the 
best place the troops have got in Westwater. 
PIL tell you why—it's just like home. You 
scc, a man likes to be able to go round open- 
ing doors—you can't do that in a hut or a 
hall—and finding something different, all 
belonging to him, in every room. Every- 
thing at a penny in thc canteen's a grand 
idea, and the baths are a real treat. But it’s 
morc than that—it’s just like home.” 


This week the first letter from Corporal 
Jinks, bearing the censor's stamp, has reached 
the ladies of the Services Club at Westwater 
from overseas. [t is so like many others. 
Here is some of it :— 


“Iun afraid I won't be able 10 say much 
as we have had strict instructions about letter 
writing. First let me thank you all for the 
kindness you have shown me, aud for every- 
thing you did for me I'm sure I shall never 
forget you all. 1 have just had some of your 
cake and my word it went down like Honey, 
and John’s Apples were fine. I only wish we 
could have stayed louger but we hope to give 
you a call when we're back that way. Every- 
one is wishing there was a Toc II here as good 
as the one at Westwater, but no such luck... 
P.S.—Thanking you once again for your kind- 
ness to me and the Bovs of our Corps." 
Every night at 9 o'clock they light the 

Lamp in the Club at Westwater and it is the 
habit of all on board, newcomers as well as 
old friends, to troop into the room. They 
remember Jinks and "the Boys "—their 
number grows week by week to be legion— 
and ask those present, if they cam spare a 
moment when they get “over there,” to re- 
member the folk at the Club. No ceremony 
could be simpler, but the bond is real and 
men honour it. 

As I stepped out of the light and warmth 
and cheerful noise into the black-out of West- 
water I had the qucer feeling—but why 
qucer?—that 1 was stepping out of the 
Old House into the darkened streets of 


Poperinghe. O. P. 


STAFF CONFERENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


T is refreshing to get a report of the fourth South African Staff Conference, held under | 


normal conditions before the outbreak of war, at “ Sleepy Hollow,” near Johannesburg, on 
August 8-10, All the members of the whole-time staff were present, and also Elsie Potter 
(L.W.H.). Discussions were extremely frank and interesting, and revealed how genuine is 
the staff’s unity of purpose, despite differences of opinion on various matters of policy. 

Two visitors attended special sessions, Mr. McVicker, overseas secretary to the Boys’ 
Brigade and a General Member of Toc H, and Rev. P. Coetzee of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Mr. McVicker described the work of the Boys’ Brigade in South Africa. In Cape 
Eastern and Western Provinces and in Natal all companies consist of coloured boys, in 
Bechuanaland natives comprise the companies, whilst in the Transvaal five companies of 
white boys exist. Rev. P. Coetzee spoke of the attitude of the Dutch Reformed Church 
to various South African problems, and discussed the desirability of drawing in Afrikaans- 
speaking members to Toc H activities, while Toc H members sought to co-operate in 
Afrikaans Welfare Organisations in service to the community. 

Two outstanding sessions were led by Norman High and Michael Westropp. Norman, 
speaking on the question of whether Toc H should have a plan, said that we should plan 
for immediate objectives but that there could be no plan for the movement as a whole. Units 
should plan programmes and jobs, Arcas should plan their work year by year, but we should 
always bear in mind that Toc H is concerned with individuals and the task of establishing 
nght relationships between them: there could be no plan for this, for we cannot plan the 
lives of individuals. We must think of Toc H as “ the road to a wav of life "—:ve can help 
to put men in the road, they must find the life. We must try to induce a widening of 
sympathies, a mingling of feeling, a certain detachment of spirit. 

Michacl. speaking on service in South Africa, produced a scrap book containing cuttings 
of every job of service that had appeared in The Compass. An analysis of the “ worth while 
jobs " series showed that fourteen articles had appeared on Service to Youth, four on Service 
to non-l.uropeans, the most pressing problem of South Africa. The one form of service is 
fashionable, the other not! 

No matter how big Toc H becomes, he said, it must never trv to be a movement that 
wiclds power in high places. It must rather be an intensely personal movement dealing with 
men and conditions locally, believing that if we do this thoroughly and sincerely the national 
tides of thought and consequent action will be influenced by Toc H. 

Elsie Potter spoke of the new scheme for ** Free Memberships " which is being discussed 
by L.W.EI. Other sessions included discussions on “ What do vou tell a new unit? " 
“What literature do vou encourage them to read first? ". “ Toc H and National Service." 
“Toc H in the Event of War." The Conference revealed a true team at work. 


THE TOC H DIARY FOR 1940 


is now ready. What better Christmas present for friends on Active Service? Order 
at oncc—or you may be unlucky—from the Registrar, Toc H Mark XVI, High 
Street, Swindon. Price 2s. per copy, plus postage; 21s. per dozen, plus postage. 
Toc H Journat is published monthly from London. 
its price ull further notice is 3d. 
An Order Form for both, which may be cut off, is on the back of this notice. 
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Links with “ Courageous "— 


OC H has new links. as well as old, with 

the Royal Navy. Of most of these now- 
adays, for good reasons, few details can be 
given. But here is a touch or two from 
H.M.S. Courageous, the great ship which was 
the first casualty of the War. On a pre-war 
commission, for instance, a Toc H tea-party 
was held on board, attended by Toc H mem- 
bers from the ships in port at Weymouth and 
their wives. After tea the whole company, 
60 in all. went down to the Chapel, where 
Captain Larcom (who had given permission 
for the party on board his ship) lit the Light 
and Tubby conducted family prayers. On 
Sunday morning Tubby preached at the 
morning parade, telling the story of Talbot 
House and putting the claims of Toc H. 

In November, 1938, when the ship was just 
finishing her Autumn cruise, the naval chap- 
lain aboard wrote: 

" Courageous was in luck's way, as far as Toc H 
was concerned, bv the advent of four stalwart 
members from other parts—Woodhouse, Doug 
Wooler, Twinkle Twine (a delightful name) and 
Carter of the R.A.F. Our little meetings on board 
lave been attended hy eight or nine men eacli 
week, and sometimes more . .. We lave made 
various contacts ashore. At Invergordon we 
visited the local unit almost every week while we 
were there, and on one Sunday we had a party of 
22 members from Invergordon and Inverness to 
look over the ship; we gave them tea ashore 
afterwards. It was the first time the Navy had 
made contact with Inverness and it was a good 
thing and much appreciated. Dunfermline 
welcomed us with open aris, as usual. A party 
of us went up each week and really enjoyed the 
mectings. They are 100 per cent. keen. . . Six 


of us hope to get to London on the 8th for the 
Birthday Festival.” 


TOC H WITH THE ROYAL NAVY 


A rather older link—it is a note dated 
February rr, 1938—connects Toc H with the 
Courageous in her final tragedy. Tubby was 
in Gibraltar at the time and organised a party 
of boys from H.M.S. Nelson on a tour of the 
Upper Rock. The boys went up the Rock like 
lightning and then down to tea with Toc H 
at Harington House. And the Captain of 
Nelson, who was then Flag Captain, Home 
Fleet, himself looked in to crown the evening 
and afterwards wrote a note of thanks to Toc 
H, addressed in official language, through the 
Rear-Admiral. His name was W. T. Makceig- 
Jones, who was destined to command Cortra- 
geous on her last commission and to go down 
—a very gallant gentleman—with his ship. 
How many others who had enjoved the 
fellowship of Toc H in this port or that, 
were in his company, we cannot know. 


—and with " Royal Oak" 


'Toc H was known, too, in H.M.S. Royal 
Oak. Tubby, who was, of course, at work in 
Kirkwall when the ship was sunk by a sub- 
marine in Scapa Flow, wrote a letter to the 
Wardens of all Toc H Marks in which he 
referred to this connection. 


“Toc H,” he said, ''* has now some fifty thou- 
sand men, but it is bound to suffer severe losses. 
Those Elder Brethren, whose lhononred names 
have long been connected with the Marks, must 
now be joined by others in their turn. This 1s a 
cost already being paid, and from now on the pay- 
ment will augment. In the Courageous, in the 
Royal Oak and in the Air we have already given 
men who were most truly faithful to Toc H. I 
plead with you to find their counterparts and keen 
successors, who will set aside their doubts and 
hesitations and come in to serve the living Christ 
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and to build Toc H in spirit and in truth among 
al men... J,ast Tuesday here I met in this 
small town (Kirkwall) a man whom I knew well 
and who was in the Royal Oak. Neither expected 
or knew the whereabouts of one another. We 
came up here and had a quiet talk. I wrote at 
his dictation to his home. Many years back my 
friend was a keen critic, but through the Christian 
evidence he found in members working under his 
command, he himself became a member of Toc H. 
We talked of this as two old friends can talk, and 
when he rose he was determined to help Toc H 
in the Royal Oak. Some years ago I gave him his 
Communion: of this also we spoke and he went 
out. His name was not on the survivors’ list; but 
Tam very glad I inet my friend." 


In the Mediterranean 

Many readers will remember hearing of 
'"Claridge's, the Fleet Club opened in an 
empty hotel in Alexandria during the tension 
in the Mediterranean at the time of the Abys- 
sinian war. The Club belonged to the Royal 
Navy, but Tubby, with Fred Welbourne and 
other Toc H members, took a big share in 
running it. Toc H Alexandria at that ume 
contributed help and one member in particu- 
lar. Dicky Dines, who was found doing re- 
markable service for sailors before the Club 
opened. Subsequently, as readers also know, 
Dicky Dines, with his wife, were trans- 
ferred to Malta to run Talbot House, Sliema. 
The War has awakened the Fleet Club 
Alexandria to renewed activity, while it has 
reduced the number of visitors to the Malta 
House. Dicky and Mrs. Dines have, therefore, 
gone back to their first love, the Alexandria 
Fleet Club, while Frank SEE (Army Pav 
Corps) with his wife, has become acting 
warden at Malta. Dicky Dines wrote recently 
from Alexandria: 


TOC H IN 
M ANY members at home are asking 


whether Toc H is with the troops across 
the Channel, whether a Talbot House has 
been opened for the B.E.F. and, if not, why 
not and when. The answer to their question 
is Yes and No. The War Office, which is in 
control of all services for the troops, has not 
yet given the word ‘Go’ to the voluntary 
bodies like the Churches, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Salvation Army or ourselves, who are ready 
4o go where and when they are wanted to 


“From the very first day we arrived my wie 
and 1 have been going full pressure—so much so 
that it seems hardly two months since we have 
been here. The Club is terrific and is doing a real 
job of work in this town, full of so much evil and 
corruption. Padre Spender and his wife have 
done well to get things going aud we are only too 
pleased to be here to be of some help to them. I 
would like to describe the Club, if I may. A big 
garden with lots of trees gives ample shade for 
the many hundreds of sailors who sit around 
drinking their beer; this garden is capable of 
holding two thousand men—and it does on a pay 
night! There are also the usual reading-rooms, 
writing-rooms, two restaurants, dart rooms, bil- 
liard-room, ping-pong, barber’s shop, photo- 
grapher's shop, book-stall, curio-stall, besides 
scores of other amenities, which include bed- 
rooms, dormitories, etc. The one thing that I am 
anxious to get ahead with is a little Chapel. I 
have found a most suitable out-building for this 
purpose, situated in another garden at the back 
of the Club. It used to be the kitchen of the Hos- 
pital, and after some structural alterations we 
shall have quite a nice Chapel. I wil! send you 
a picture when it is all finished.” 


Brave Building 
And here are a few words from two mem- 
bers in the Royal Naval Reserve 


"The undersigned," (W. F. Howes, General 
Branch, and Gordou Milroy of Glasgow, both now 
Sul-Lieutenants) '' who in peace time are mem- 
bers of the Merchant Service and Toc H'ers, are 
now on board one of the armed Merchant: 
Cruisers, and wish to start a unit of the Family 
on board. We hope to have our first meeting 
wirhin the next few days and need some advice 
as to how Toc H is run in the Service. We have 
the Captain's approval to carry on our suggested 
venture, so this evening we are going to have 
notices posted asking the officers and men to 
come along and see what this thing Toc H is. 
Until we hear from vou we shall conduct our 
meetings on the ' Four Points of the Compass,' 
to get the ground-work started before getting 
down to things. . . We shall do our utmost to 
justify our being members of Toc H.” 


THE B.E.F. 


serve the Services overseas. The War Office 
has, however, set up a Council of Voluntary 
War Work, on which Toc H is represented, 
and of which Lt.-General Sir John Brown, 
who is in charge of the recently-appointed 
Welfare department of the Army, is the 
Chairman, Periodical meetings of this Coun- 
cil have been held and it is likely that the 
word ‘Go’ will be given to us soon. That 
word, we may all believe, will produce Talbot 
House. perhaps more than one, “ somewhere 


ASA 


PET 


in France " or elsewhere overseas. 
Meanwhile it is not to be supposed that 
Toc H membership ceases to function when 
it crosses the Channel. We get scraps of news 
of members getting together; we even hear 
of a sort of conference of erstwhile Secretaries 
and Jobmasters in one place! And already we 
can quote one case of Talbot House being 


established by members on the spot, ded 


but sincerely welcomed by the powers that be 
at home. The prime mover is a Chaplain in 
the R.A.F. He wrote on November 1: 


'" Now for some news. 1t took some time before 
we got fairly ‘ bedded down? where we now are, 
and all that I was able to do at first was to have 
a service or two within my somewhat consider- 
able ‘ diocese,’ and one very pleasant sing-soug. 
Since arriving here, however, the ‘ Big Noises ’ 
have been most helpful and constructive in con- 
nection with my suggestions and we now have a 
perfectly good modern version of the Old House, 
with Kitchen, Canteeu and ‘ rowdy ? Games-rooins 
on the ground floor, and the Library, Readiug- 
room and Chapel up above. 

* Our ‘ Grope ’ meets each Tuesday night from 
19.30 to 21.00 hours (7.30-9 p.m.), and at the two 
meetings which have been Leld so far we have 
had a most interesting time and attendances of 
20 and 24 respectively, the second of the two in- 
cluding three officers. Men have expressed their 
willingness to be adopted by Toc H, aud to 
serve others through its inspiration. ‘hey are 
responsible for the conduct of the Canteen and 
the building generally (including an excellent 
volunteer cook, who put up a magnificent supper 
of eggs, chips, ham, bread and butter and beer 
for two ef the officers and myself who attended 
the meeting last night). Others are responsible 
for the organisation of our weekly concerts, which 
we try to put over on Thursday nights, and oí 
which we are about to produce our second. The 
first one was so promising that we have invited 
representatives of the Press and the B.B.C 


Recording Unit to atteud the next one, which, I 
believe, they have agreed to do—so you may be 
hearing from us in one way or another shortly!” 


The Padre asks “ Would it be possible for 
us to have a Rushlight in the course of the 
next few months? "—and the immediate 
answer is in the affirmative. He adds that he 
hopes to be able to get other R.A.F. chaplains 
in his * diocese ' to " encourage the existence 
of Toc H within their units.” 

Another example reaches H.Q. in a pair of 
letters, in the same envclope, from the B.E.F. 
The writer of the first letter is a Sapper who, 
before he joined up, was the District Secre- 
tary in Monmouthshire. In his own unit in 
the Army he has found a fellow-member 
from Newport and another from Hereford. 
He writes: 

'" You will no doubt be pleased to hear that a 
few Toc H members out here are trying to do 
something to set up a Unit Recreation Room for 
the troops." He asks for some guidance in the 
venture, some Toc H literature and some table- 
games and magazines. * Personally,” he ends, 
“J think this is a great opportunity, and I sin- 
ccrelv hope we are successful in our efforts."' 

The letter which accompanies this is a note 
from his Chaplain, late of Streatham Branch, 
who backs the scheme heartily and says, “ At 
present it seems to me that the Toc H nucleus 
might take on the job of running the Room 
as a recreation place for the men." 

Thus does Toc H, well learnt. function 
almost normally under abnormal conditions. 
So if you ask whether Talbot Housc is on the 
map vet in the B.E.F.—. And it looks like 
being more than one. Good wishes to it! 


“PASS, FRIEND!” 


OC H is making an immense number of 


new contacts with men serving in the 
Forces or in war industry, that is, concen- 
trated in places away from their own homes. 
A good many of these are taking more than 
a E interest in Toc H; they want to learn 
more about it and to keep in touch with it. 
In the case of Service men, liable to move at 
any time, the ordinary process of probation i is 
not practicable, and membership is not yet of 
primary importance—some will certainly 
join later. What is needed at once is some 
simple means of recording these men’s names 
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and addresses, of keeping in touch, and of 
passing them on to the friendship of Toc H 
wherever they may meet it. This means is 


‘now provided by a Toc H Pass, now being 


issued. 

The Pass is printed on a card which folds 
casily into pocket-book size. The front, to be 
filled up, shows the holder's name, r zin and 
Service address, and the name of the mem- 
ber who has issued it to him; it commends 
him to Toc H everywhere. Two inside pages 
of the card give simple information about 
'Toc H and its aims, and another flap of the 


card is a postcard, to be detached and sent to 
Toc H Headquarters by the holder, giving 
his name, rank and unit, Service and home 
addresses, for record purposes. This will en- 
able Headquarters, in addition to any touch 
which local Toc H may maintain with the 
holder. to send him literature, the Journat, 
occasional news-letters or more personal mes- 
sages. The resulting file of these postcards 
will be a growing list of men from whom, 
we have a right to hope, a body of new mem- 


bership (like the Foundation members of the 
last war) may eventually be drawn. 

It is to be noted that, Toc H not being 4 
‘mass movement,’ these passes are not to be 
broadcast to all and sundry. They are not 
intended for casual contacts but for men who 
show a sincere interest in the things Toc H 
stands for. They are therefore put in the 
hands, in the first instance, of Toc H staff 
men, who will select and appoint an ' issuing 
officer ' of passes wherever they are needed. 


STARTING UP 


T this moment when so many of our units 

arc doing what thev can to offer the fel- 
lowship of Toc H to the troops round them, 
it may be worth while to give some details of 
how onc Branch in the West Country set to 
work to get a ‘Servicemen’s Club’ going. 
For the difficulties. of finding premises in 
places where many houses and halls have 
been requisitioned by the Government, of 
furnishing, staffing and finance are common 
to most efforts of this kind. 

The Branch, faced with the prospect of the 
arrival of 3.000 militiamen in a camp on the 
edge of their town in Julv, got busv in 
January, 1939. They were lucky, therefore, 
in having made a start before the outbreak of 
War in September, and their Club is now 
mecting unforescen uses. on a scale not con- 
templated at the outset. 


We irst had the idea,” they write, ‘ of run- 


mug a House on similar lines to the Old House, 
or, alternatively, urving to set up a Mark in 
the town. but, upon going into the question 
thoroughly, we found that à capital expenditure 
of at least £6,000-£7,000 would have to be faced 
: Finally we came to realise that this plan 
would have to be left alone for the time being, 
and it was decided to start a Canteen and games 
centre as a beginning to a more ambitious scheme. 
he deeper we delved into our project the more 
we realised that to carry tlie scheme through suc- 
cessfully would need enlisting the help of others. 
So, with the whole-hearted approval of every 
member of the Branch, we decided to make the 
effort a united one of the town, if possible ; if not, 
we should carry on alone.” 


They therefore held a preliminary mecting 
in their Toc H room of representatives of all 
the social organisations in the town. This 
resulted in the summoning of a public mcet- 
ing, with the mayor in the chair, at which a 


committee to manage the Club was elected. 
It consisted of the following : 

Four members of Toc H, four from the British 
Legion, two from the Town Council, two from the 
Churches (C. of E. and Free Church padres), two 
from the Rover Scouts, one froin the Cricket Club, 
one from the Bowling Club, one from the Towns- 
people. The officers were—Chairman, British 
Legion; Vice-Chairman, Town Council; Treasurer, 
Townspeople's representative; Joint Secretaries, 
two Toc H members. 

They divided this committee "into three sec- 
lions, to deal with (1) Premises; (2) Refresh- 
ments and Games; (3) Necessary equipment. 
* By this method,” they say, '' it was found that 
in one week all the essential facts could be 
gathered in and quick results obtained.” 


Having as yet no capital to draw on, they 
began by getting the Town Council to grant 
them free use of the Corn Exchange on Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings, for one month. 
“ After the first week-end we realised that the 
need for the centre was far greater than our 
anticipation.” Thanks to the generosity of 
the Town Council they were able to use a 
public hall (subject to any letting which might 
arise) every evening from 5 p.m. to IO p.m., 
and this worked well for six weeks. After 
that, having now a little moncy in hand from 
canteen profits, they set out on the “ dis- 
heartening " search for their own premises. 
* Finally we were faced with one of two al- 
ternatives—either to close down or to risk all, 
even personal commitment, to further our 
ideal." The Committee's unanimous vote 
was "Carry on." So they rented a large 
house with a yard, in which was a derelict 
two-storey laundry. ‘Two months of hard 
work did wonders, which we need not quote 
in detail. The alterations included the repair 
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of walls, windows, doors and floors, the build- 
ing of a new staircase and the installation of 
water, gas and electricity in the laundry, and 
the. complete equipment of the house with 
games rooms of all kinds, reading and 
writing rooms, a library and a kitchen which 
could serve all tvpes of food. 

Two rooms at the top they knocked into 
one for the ' Toc H Room.' They write: 


" Here lies not only the very heart of the 
Centre, but also the driving force behind it. In 
furnishing it we made an effort to provide tlie 
essential things that the men miss in their new 
life—armchairs and settees, carpets and lino ou 
the floor, pictures on the walls, coal fire, in short 
a‘ home from home.’ Here they can obtain that 
rest and quiet that is at times essential, a chat 
with some other fellow . . ''he Room is open 
every night, with a Toc H man on duty as host, 
while on the weeklv meeting night everv effort is 
made to provide a good and interesting time." 


Their ambition now is to add a little 
Chapel, a real * Upper Room.’ 

In conclusion, the report on their ciori 
makes some "suggestions which may prove 
helpful.” Among these are :— 


1. When choosing Committee-men emphasise 
that they must be ready not only to give their 
advice at meetings, but also to give no incon- 
siderable amount of personal time and actual 
service in the running of the Centre. 

2. Make the Committee as representative as 
possible of all the social organisations in the 
rown; on the other hand, don't create one so large 
as to become unwieldy. 

3. Hold Committee meetings weekly unul the 
effort is firmly established, and then (but not 


THE ELDER 


On Active Service 

In memory of the officers, petty-oliicers and 
men lost in H.M.S. Courageous and H.M.S. Royal 
Cak who knew the friendship of Toc H. 
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ATKIN.—On September 8, A. ATKIN, aged 87 
vears, a member of Shetheld Branch. Elected 
9.1.39- 

BATCHELAk.—On November 14, in Brazil, DENIS 
ROGER BaTCHELAR, aged 31, a hosteller and officer 
of Mark JI from 1926 for some years. 

BrewstEk.—On September 1, ARTHUR BREW- 
stig, schoolmaster, aged 58 years, a member of 
Battersea and Clapham Branch. Elected 1.1.35- 

Brown.-—On September 2, Canon WILLIAM TOM 
BROWN, aged 74 years, a member of Leytonstone 
Group. Elected 3.4.36. 

BURDETT.— FRANK BURDETT, aged 27, handicraft 
instructor, a member of Wembley Branch. Elec- 
ted 15.2.32. 

HtATH.—On October 22, A. P. (* TONY ') HEH, 
aged 42, Foundation Member, District Officer, late 
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before) sub-cummitices can be appointed to deal 
with different sections. 

4. Do not forget to include the Ladies at the 
meetings. Remember that the rise and fall of your 
efforts depends largely on their work--the Cantcen 
being the only definite source of income to help 
you carry them out. 

5. Give the Ladies an absolutely free hand to 
buy where they wish and to serve their own choice 
of eatables. But a tariff list should be drawn up 
so that prices are the sanie, whoever is in charge. 

The "suggestions" go on to deal with 
points like making tca in pots. not urns (this 
1$ important to troops), insurance of premises, 
getting preferential treatment from the rating 
authorities, and so on. 

As wc are finishing on this practical note, 
let us here add :— 


A Regulation on Catering 


" Notification has been received from the War 
Oihce that premises aud clubs catering for the 
Services will be recognised as catering establish- 
meuts for the purpose of registration under Food 
Control Regulations. This means that any club 
or canteen which wishes to avail itself of the right 
to buy wholesale, and to buy extra supplies of 
rationed foods to provide for casual demands of 
the services must register with the local food 
control committee. It does not, however, mean 
that where the present custom is to buy whole- 
sale this practice should be discontinued." 


Should vou want to quote the authority 
for this, it is a letter from the Ministry of 
Food. dated 3.11.39. to the Council of Volun- 
tary War Work, referring to a letter from the 
War Office, 53/gen/5353 (Q.M.G.6). of 
16.10.39. So now vou know! 


BRETHREN 


of the Western London Area Exceutive, a mem- 
ber of Kingston Branch. 

Laxouk.—On October 25, Dr G. D. LANDER, 
Chairman of Tenterden Group. Elected 3.2.33. 

MyrTin.—On October 7, Jons S. MARTIN, a 
member of Largs Group and of Scottish Central 
Area Executive. Elected 7.1.37. 

Masters.—In September, Canon 1. H. MASTERS, 
Provost Eaneritus of Portsmouth and Chaplain to 
the King since 1921. Elected 1.1.25. 

PucH.—On September 1, JoHN PUGH, a men- 
ber of Oxford Group. Elected 10.3.33. 

SvNcxE.—On October 24, E. J. SYNGE, a member 
of Chelsea Branch. Elected 27.9.22. 

Tarnor.—On October 10, Lavinta TALBOT, aged 
9o, widow of the late Bishop of Winchester and 
mother of Neville and Gilbert "Talbot. 

WITHAM.—On September 15, WILLIAM GEORGE 
WiTHAM, a member of Forest Row Group. 
Elected 27.10.36. 

Wooprinr.—On September 3, Ebwix MUM- 
PHREY WOODFINE, a member of Portmadoc 
Branch. Elected 16.12.37. 
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